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ART TALK "But," you say, "look at the life and character of Michael Angelo 
poet, painter, architect and sculptor, a man interested, taking active 
part in his nation's well-being; look at Peter Paul Rubens, thinker, 
statesman and painter; Velasquez the same; they would not have 
died in prison, they lived in the world and yet far ahead of it; they 
were seers and priests to their kings as well as to the people." This is 
true, but as has been said of Michael Angelo, "that he had four souls," 
so of the others, we could well say they had two or three, one being 
the soul of the artist. And most of us have but the one soul, and even 
that frightens, overthrows us. 

Painting is not a mystery ; a man of average intelligence can learn 
to paint with a certain degree of excellence, just as he can learn conic 
sections or soap-boiling. And so there are multitudes of painters who 
produce colored images for the delight of the crowd. * * * They have 
their raison d'etre, inasmuch as they satisfy the demand of an artisti- 
cally ignorant public for colored wall ornaments. 

* 
john ruskin It is mainly because the one painter has communion of heart with 
his subject, and the other only casts his eye upon it feelinglessly, 
that the work of one is greater than the other. 

* 

goethe The beautiful is higher than the good; the beautiful includes the 
good. £ 

Let me alone! The best pictures are the unsalable ones. 

MAUVE'S PAINTING: AN EXAMPLE OF PURE ARTISTIC 
EXPRESSION •*• BY ARTHUR W. DOW 

NTON MAUVE painted in the Dutch 
manner, but he made his works distinctive- 
ly his own. He impressed his personality 
upon every touch of his brush. Yet there 
was no straining after the unusual, no very 
wide deviation from the beaten path. He 
did not even seek variety in his choice of 
subject, but was contentto paint that which 
had been painted over and over again by 
others. Mauve perceived a certain kind of 
beauty, and he gave expression to it through 
the medium of the common things about him. A pine grove against 
a gray sky, a man driving a flock of sheep over a moor, are so treated 
by his brush as to seem to have an extraordinary beauty, an added 
charm that few have ever seen in them. 

He was not a colorist ; he had not the power of Besnard to marshal 
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great broad shapes of opposing colors into one astonishing harmony ; MAUVE' S 
or of Cazin to play an infinite variety of color notes into a scheme of PAINTING 
subdued grays. Mauve seems to have used but few colors, and he 
worked in low tones unobtrusively. The interest of his color lies in 
the effect of it as a whole. 

But his strength consists principally in his management of his darks 
and lights, and for this reason the reproductions of his works are 
almost as fascinating as the originals. The beauty that results from 
varied and contrasting spaces of dark and light was appreciated by 
Mauve to a remarkable degree. So true was his feeling for this kind 
of picturesqueness that he could paint it with the utmost breadth, and 
yet avoid forcing the effect or falling into rudeness. He never worked 
this principle into compositions of infinite complexity as did Rousseau, 
Corot, and some great Oriental painters. His tones were few, and he 
kept each one as simple as possible, severely suppressing details. A 
flock of sheep would be blended into one mass to count as a shape 
against a road or a moor ; a group of trees would stand out as a whole 
against its background of sky. Simplicity is the leading characteristic 
of Mauve's work. The power of simplicity is universally acknowl- 
edged, yet how few painters can or will avail themselves of it. Much 
of the modern work is overburdened with uninteresting detail, con- 
fusion of colors and tones, rather than compositions. The reason for 
this is, at least partly, due to the prevalent practice of painting fin- 
ished pictures out of doors, a practice unknown to any period of art 
except the present. The Oriental painter makes his studies and sketches 
out of doors, but the composition, the finished work, is produced 
afterward, away from the scene. In this connection it is interesting 
to learn that Mauve practised this very method. He was accustomed 
to take long walks into the country, with only a pencil sketch book. 
Whatever impressed him as a worthy subject was sketched and noted 
in his book. Afterward, in the quiet of his studio, he painted his 
picture. By a long persistence in this practice he acquired the power 
of holding his impressions so vividly that he could reproduce them 
upon canvas— a power possessed by all creative minds. Cazin re- 
cently stated to a visitor that it is his custom never to touch a brush to 
canvas unless he sees a mental image of his picture in its full color. 

In the presence of nature few minds are strong enough to concen- 
trate upon essentials, to reject the accidental and superfluous. The 
habitual copyist, the so-called conscientious painter, has but little 
power of holding a mental impression. It is an uncultivated faculty 
with him. 

The works of Anton Mauve form an instructive example of a truly 
artistic method of expression. He has this in common with some of 
the best Orientals, viz., the attainment of his purpose by the simplest 
means — few lines, few tones, quiet color, and above all, directness. 
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